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ye are now ashamed? For the end of those things 
is death. But now being made free from sin, and 
become servants to God, ye have. your fruit unto 
holiness, and the end everlasting life.” 

It is true, the apostle saith, “ By one offering he 
hath perfected forever them that are sanctified.” 
(Heb. x. 14.) But this doth not imply, that his 
sacrifice perfected those who never came to be 
sanctified. Applying it to this case, it can mean 
no more than that such who have so experienced 
the effectual operation of divine grace, as to be- 
come sanctified, have remission by that one offering 
for sins committed before their sanctification, which 
perfects their redemption; and also for transgres- 
sions after, upon repentance. For sin once com- 
mitted cannot be undone; present and future obe- 
dience is no more than duty; and past offences 
_|must still remain against us without forgiveness. 
Our Saviour therefore, by his sacrifice, manifested 
Did not the sovereign Lord intend man should|the mercy, love, and kindness of God; “by whom,” 
be made holy, he would not require it; nor would|saith the apostle, “ he was set forth to be a propi- 
he require it without affording him the assistance] tiation through faith in his blood, to declare his 
requisite to accomplish it, for he enjoins no impos-|righteousness, for the remission of sins that are 
bilities. That he doth require it, the sacred|past, through the forbearance of God.” (Rom. iii.|is often used to signify unbelievers, and to distim 
writings sufficiently witness. “God,” saith an|25.) Herein he showed, that a door of reconcilia-|guish them from believers, but is never spoken of 
apostolic writer, “‘hath not called us to uncleanness, | tion is opened to all men; but those who, through] believers only. Besides, such an acceptation would 
but unto holiness.” (1 Thes.iv.7.) And, “Christ| unbelief of, and disobedience to divine grace, never | turn the text into nonsense, for then it must be thus 
also loved the church, and gave himself for it, that} experience the work of sanctification, deprive them-| understood ; “God so loved the elect, that he gave 
he might sanctify and cleanse it, with the washing|selves of that unspeakable advantage; for it is|his only begotten Son, that whosoever of the elect 
of water by the word,” (Eph. v. 25, &c.,) or the| through sanctification that any come effectually to} believeth in him, should not perish, but have ever- 
purifying efficacy of the holy word, or spirit, which |enjoy the benefit of the sacrifice of Christ. That/lasting life.’ This would imply, that some of the 
cleanseth the soul as water doth the body, “that|outward offering for all, showed the love of God|elect would not believe in him, and all the conse- 
he might present it to himself a glorious church,|towards all; and that he stands ready to pardon|quent absurdities of that position. But read the 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but|past transgression, in all who sincerely accept his|text as it stands, and the particle whosoever, pro- 
that it should be holy and without blemish.” In|terms of true repentance and reformation; but our|perly distinguishes the world into believers and 
another place, he gives this exhortation, “ Abstain|salvation is not completed by that single act only,|unbelievers, or faithful and unfaithful ; and shows 
from all appearance of evil,” (1 Thes. v. 22, 24,)/and the work of redemption finished for us without |that God so loved the whole of his rational crea- 
—then proceeds—“ And the very God of peace|us. Though Christ died for us, that we might be|tion, that he gave all an opportunity of being saved 
sanctify you wholly; and I pray God, that your|brought unto glory, yet we are not actually puri-|through believing; and if any did not so embrace 
whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved | fied, fitted for, and introduced into the kingdom, |it, their refusal was the cause of their condemna- 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus|merely by that one offering. The way to reconci-|tion, and not the want of God's love, nor of an op- 
Christ.” And to encourage them to seek and hope|liation was opened by the death of Christ; but we|portunity of closing in with, and receiving the 
for it, he immediately assures them, “ faithful is|are not saved by his life till we livingly experience|benefit of it. This the four succeeding verses 
he that calleth you, who also will do it.” the work of salvation in our own particulars. plainly declare. “ For God sent not his Son into 

Vain is that imaginary pretence, that Christ has| _It is always requisite that the means be adequate |the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
paid the whole price for us, by which we stand|to the end, the cause sufficient to the effect; there-|through him might be saved. He that believeth 
fully acquitted in the sight of God; that we have|fore as all men throughout all nations, and every|on him is not condemned ; but he that believeth 
complete redemption in him without sanctification| generation, originally stand in equal relation to|/not is condemned already, because he hath not 
i ourselves; and that by the external offering up|their Creator, have been, and must naturally be in believed in the name of the only begotten Son of 
ofhis body, he hath perfected the work for us, and|absolute need of his help, in order to purification|God. And this is the condemnation, that light is 
we are already reconciled thereby. For, was this| and salvation, the means afforded, for this purpose | come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
the real truth, Christ only paid the price of man’s|must be universal to reach all. It must be a prin-|than light because their deeds were evil. For 
redemption, that he might continue in a state of|ciple of real and powerful holiness and goodness, to|every one that doth evil, hateth the light, neither 
pollution, and practise evil with security; or be|change the condition of man from evil to good. It}cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be re- 
justified in breaking the known commands of God, | must be omnipotent, to enable him to overcome his| proved.” (John iii. 17, &c.) It is not reasonable 
and serving Satan during the whole term of this|adversaries, the world, the flesh, and the devil.|to conclude, the whole world can mean less than 
life. Contrary to this, the apostolic doctrine is, Nothing but a spirit superior to all these can effec-|the whole human species. 

“His own self bore our sins in his own body on|tually cleanse the soul, and operate to the expul-| The apostle Peter saith, “The prophecy came 
the tree, that we being dead to sin, should live unto|sion and exclusion of those subtle and powerful|not in old time, or rather at any time, by the will 
nghteousness.”” (1 Pet. ii. 24.)—“ He died for all,|enemies which continually seek to hold men in the|of man, but holy men of God spake as they were 
that they which live should not henceforth live bondage of corruption; therefore nothing but God’s| moved by the Holy Ghost. But there were false 
unto themselves, but unto him who died for them.” holy, universal, almighty spirit can effect this ne- prophets also among the people, even as there shall 
(2 Cor. v. 15.)— How shall we that are dead to cessary alteration in man, rectify the disorder sin|be false teachers among you, who privily shall 
sn live any longer therein ?” (Rom. vi. 2, 12, 21,|has introduced into his nature; and raise him up| bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord 
22.)—“ Let not sin therefore reigu in your mortal |from a state of spiritual death, by producing a new that bought them, and bring upon themselves swift 

ay, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof.” |and heavenly birth of divine life in him, by which| destruction.” (2 Pet. i. 21, and ii.1.) This indi- 
—“What fruit had ye then in those things whereof|he may be created anew in Christ Jesus unto good |cates that Christ died not only for those who come 


works, and restored to the image of God in right- 
eousness and true holiness. 

Perfect redemption consists, first, in paying the 
price of ransom; and second, in bringing out of 
bondage, and setting the prisoner at liberty. Our 
Saviour paid the first by his suffering and sacrifice ; 
and he performs the last by the effectual operation 
of his Spirit, in the hearts of those who receive 
him, and resign wholly to him. 

None have cause to murmur at, or complain 
against the dispensations of their benevolent Crea- 
tor; for in Christ he hath rendered to every child 
of Adam a full equivalent for the loss sustained 
through his unhappy fall. “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” (John iii. 16.) I know 
some allege, that the world here intends not all 
men, but the elect only. But we find the term 
world, when confined to men, in the New Testa- 
ment, is used either for all mankind in general, for 
the majority of mankind, or for the unbelieving part 
of it; and where it intends a part of the species, it 
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to be saved, but also for those who bring destruc- 
tion upon themselves; otherwise it cannot be un- 
derstood that, by his sacrifice, he bought, or paid 
the price of redemption, conditionally tor them as 
well as others. But if he thus bought those who 
denied him, who yet occasioned their own destruc- 
tion, it is truly asserted in the full extent of the 
words, that “ He by the grace of God should taste 
death for every man;” (Heb. ii. 9,) and that “ He 
is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” (1 
Jobn ii. 2.) 

However public a person Adam may be ac- 
counted, and however his posterity might, without 
a Redeemer, have been by any thought chargeable 
with his sin, though I am unable to conceive how 
any man should deserve condemnation for what he 
could not help; yet our Saviour having paid the 
price of our redemption, by tasting death for every 
man, (Heb. ii. 9,) there cannot be anything charge- 
able to Adam's descendants, merely on account of 
his transgression, exclusive of their own. Original 
sin, therefore, in that sense which implies guilt in 
them for his offence, I apprehend, has no founda- 
tion in truth. Nor, was it really so, could any 
ceremonious performance of men, or even all the 
water of Jordan wash it away. All exterior forms, 
however mistakenly exalted, or celebrated amongst 
mankind, are but outward and visible signs, and 
altogether ineffectual towards any real change or 
reformation of the subject. And respecting little 
children who are taken away before they have 
personally offended, they cannot in equity be 
chargeable, but may with just confidence be re- 
signed, as perfectly safe in the arms of their Sa- 
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the direction of the wind, there will be at least one|end that we are unconscious both of the stimulns 


ascending current of air in the house. 

Another requisite is shade. 
shutters answer well for the windows, but the most 
cheap and convenient shelter for the roof is to cover 
it thickly with straw, dried reeds, or rushes. These 
will resist the influence of the noonday sun, and 
keep the garret almost as cool as the basement. 
One of the most simple methods, and at the same 
time cheapest means of artificially lowering the tem- 
perature of a room, is to wet a cloth of any size, 
the larger the better, and suspend it in the place 
you want cooling; let the room be well ventilated, 
and the temperature will sink from ten to twenty 
degrees in less than half an hour. 

The above hints will be useful to many, and as 
a last suggestion, we will inform the reader that, 
in summer, it is well to keep a solution of chloride 
of lime in the house, and occasionally sprinkle it 
in the more frequented parts, as the passages and 
stairs.— Sczentific American. 

scontheiltatidonas 
From the Quarterly Review. 
Sense of Pain. 
(Continued from page 290.) 

But we have not yet done with the visual organ. 
The more the instances are multiplied the more we 
are impressed with the beneficence of the arrange- 
ment, and it is especially conspicuous in what Sir 
Charles Be}l relates of the peculiar nature of the 
sensibility which protects the coat of the eye. 
“The oculist,” he says, “has observed that if it 
be touched as lightly as by a feather, the muscles 
are thrown into uncontrollable spasms; but if the 
point of the finger be passed somewhat rudely be- 


which sets the machinery in motion, and of the 
Our common slat| movement of the machinery itself. The objects which 


pass into our eye are unfelt, and the winking of the 
lid and the flow of tears which they provoke are 
unheeded. It is not till substances larger than or. 
dinary are in question that the suffering com. 
mences, and warns us to remove by other means 
what the usual action of the apparatus is unable 
to expel. Notwithstanding that the lid may be 
moved at the bidding of the will, the mind cannot 
exert itself for the protection of its principal inlet, 
and take up the function which, when inherent jp 
the injured nerve, was exerted so incessantly, s0 
effectually, and so imperceptibly. In the eases 
whieh came under the notice of Sir Charles Bell, 
the person winked if a hand was waved before the 
eye, for the danger which then menaced was one 
which is revealed to us through the sense of vision, 
but no mental impulse prompted a similar move- 
ment to rescue the sight from the destruction which 
impended through the lost sensibility of the outer 
membrane to touch. It is impossible to reflect 
without wonder upon the number and complica 
tion of the involuntary operations which are thus 
going on in the body, and which are indispensable 
to its life. The heart ceaselessly expands and 
contracts, the lungs play, the stomach digests, the 
glands secrete; and all this surprising mechanism 
and chemistry proceeds with such quietness, and is 
so self-sustained, that sleep is neither disturbed by 
it nor stops it. If the vital system had been de- 
pendent on the superintendence of the mind, our 
attention could not have been diverted from it for 
a minute; all our care must have been concentrated 


viour, who declared, “Of such is the kingdom of|tween the eyelids so as to press directly upon the|on the working of our bodily organs, and all our 


heaven ;” (Mat. xix. 14,) and also told his follow- 


eye itself, he can hold the eye steady for his in- 


ers, “except ye be converted, and become as little|tended operation, and produce hardly any sensa- 


The com- 
pleteness of the contrivance often conceals it from 


care would still have been insufficient. 


children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of|tion, certainly no suffering. This is one of the|our observation; and how few there are who have 


heaven.” (Mat. xviii. 3.) little secrets of the art ; and still the wonder grows| ever reflected that they would be stone-blind unless 
The vital part of man’s religion and duty stands, |that he can do such things without inflicting pain,|the membrane of the eye had been endued with s 
principally, in a right attention to, and a faithful/when daily experience makes us sensible that even| property which excited them constantly to wink! 
obedience of the manifestation of the Spirit ofja grain of sand produces the greatest torture.”| ‘The adaptation of the structure and senses of 
Christ in the heart and conscience. He who pays|The question is, why the membranes should be|animals to their mode of existence has been traced 
due and constant regard to this, is in his measure|keenly alive to the lighter touch, and compara-|by naturalists in a thousand particulars. The de- 
a follower of Christ, and has, in some degree, the] tively indifferent to the rougher; and admirable|sign in them, as in us, has a palpable reference to 
reality of christianity in him; live under what|is the answer which Sir Charles Bell has supplied.|its end, which in other words is to say that crea- 
mode of profession, or in what part of the world) Numberless small particles float about in the air,|tive wisdom is never at fault and is perfeet in every 
soever he may. For who isa servant of Christ, but/and rest upon the eye, or lodge under the eyelid.|link of the chain. This alone must satisfy us that 
he that willingly obeys him? Is he who willingly| Owing to the extreme susceptibility of the surface,|pain can be no exception to the rule, and that, as 
acts according to his verbal precepts, a follower of|these foreign bodies are the agents of their own|it has been diversely distributed over the body of 
Christ; and is not he who, without the knowledge| removal, for they stimulate the flow of tears and|man in the manner which bis safety and comfort 
of these, with equal willingness follows the leadings|the winking of the lid, which together wash the| requires, so it must be meted out to each order of 
of his spirit, also his servant? Of this spirit the|ball from every impurity. ‘The action is proceed-|beings in the degree which consorts with their po 
truly virtuous and religious amongst the gentiles|ing during all our waking hours; and here, as in|sition in the world. The ground is almost alive 
were, in degree, partakers; “ for,” saith holy writ,|other instances, the contrivance and its purpose|with the common earth-worm. Wherever mould 
“when the gentiles which have not the law, do by|are only revealed to us through the deplorable con-|is turned up, there these sappers and miners are 
nature the things contained in the law, these, hav-|sequences which ensue from the extinction of the|turned up with it. ‘They are nature’s ploughmen. 
ing not the law, are a law unto themselves; which|}power. The nerve of the coat of the eye is some-|They bore the stubborn soil in every direction, and 
show the work of the law written in their hearts ;| times injured, and is no longer sensitive to the dust| render it pervious to air, rain, and the fibres of 
their conscience also bearing witness, and their|/ which adheres to the ball. Then the lid is not plants. Without these auxiliaries “ the farmer,” 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing| excited to wink or the tears to flow. The particles|says Gilbert White, “would find that his land 


ove another.”’ (Rom. ii. 14, 15.) which are carried into the eye, cease to pain, and, 
(To be continued.) being allowed to remain, they set up inflammation, 

cia and the inflammation renders opaque the trans- 

Cooling Rooms.—The warm weather will shortly| parent covering through which the light flows. 
be here, and every one will be seeking the refresh-| Blindness is the result, and the sight itself is found 
ing influence of a cool and shady place, whereunto|to be dependent upon the refined sensibility of the 
they can retreat from the blazing sun; so we will|outer membrane. This is the reason that it is 
give our readers a few hints concerning the cooling|more intolerant of a faint touch than a rough. 
of their houses. The first necessity is a thorough} From violence the soft and delicate textures can 
draught. ‘This can always be obtained by opening] only be defended by the same precautions by which 
every door and window in the basement, the top| we consult the safety of the rest of the system, but 
of every window above, and by throwing each door|a provision was required to neutralise the evil con- 
wide open; but above all, be sure that the trap-|sequences of myriads of destroying forces which 
door in the roof is open, and there is plenty of air-|are too numerous to be eluded, and too minute to 
room from it down the stairs, so that whichever be| be seen. 


Yet so uicely is the sense adjusted to its 


would become cold, hard-bound, and sterile.” The 
green mantle of vegetation which covers the earth 
is dependent upon the worms which burrow in the 
bowels of it. What conveys a more definite ides 
of the magnitude of their operations, they are pel 
petually replenishing the upper soil, and covering 
with soft and fine material a crust which before 
was close and ungenial. They swallow a quantity 
of earth with their food, and having extracted the 
nutriment they eject the remainder at the outlet of 
their holes. This refuse forms the worm-casts 
which are the annoyance of the gardener, who 
might be reconciled to them if he were aware that 
ithe depositors save him a hundred times more la 
‘hour than they cause. Mr. Charles Darwin has 
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shown that in thirteen years a field of pasture was| skin is punctured; and if the animal is divided in| tail at the cut extremity of the cephalic half, and 
covered to a depth of three inches and a half with two, the lower portion can be roused into activity|to form a head upon the caudal moiety. Bonnet 
the mould discharged from their intestines, and in as well as the upper. If the head of a frog be| progressively increased the number of sections in 
another case the layer they had accumulated in cut off, it will leap when the feet are pinched ; and healthy individuals of a small worm or nais, which 
eighty years was from twelve to fourteen inches! if the back or abdomen is irritated, will push with|he calls Lemmbricus variegatus ; and when one of 
thick. They therefore play a most important part its legs as though it were impatient of the treat-|these had been so divided into twenty-six parts, 
in the economy of vegetation, and we see why they) ment, and desired to remove the cause. The iras-}almost all of them reproduced the head and tail, 
teem throughout the surface of the globe. In the! cible insect called the Mantis re/igiosa, or praying|and became so many distinct individuals. The 
rformance of their functions they are exposed to| Mantis, from the attitude it assumes in seizing its|small fresh-water naids show great power of repair 
more incessant injury than any other creatures.| prey, will, when headless, wound with its claws,|and reproduction. There are some species found 
Cut by the hoe, the spade, the searifier, and the|the finger which touches them. If a centipede,|in sand or mud, such as those that stain of a red 
plough, every implement of tillage is to them an) says Dr. Carpenter, is sliced into several lengths,| colour extensive tracts of the Thames mud at low 
instrument of mutilation. They are the prey in| the action of the feet continues in each, and carries| water, which, when submerged, habitually protrude 
addition of innumerable enemies. The voracious} forward the fragments. Both the halves of a leech] the anterior half of the bod y, which is remarkable 
mole invades them in their own domain. The/ which has been cut in two, continue to swim in the} for its regular, oscillating movement. Bonnet cut 
thrush taps and vibrates the earth, which appa-| water; and when one of these creatures has been|off the head of one of the naids of this genus, 
rently leads them to imagine that their under-| deprived of its head and tail, the trunk will retain] which was soon reproduced ; and, when perfect, he 
ground foe is approaching, and makes them hurry an apparent vitality for several months. But the|repeated the act, and again as often as the head 
with the celerity of fear almost into the bill of the) movements of decapitated animals must, like the|was reproduced. After the cighth decapitation 
bird, and are instantly swallowed alive. The om-|movements in the limbs of a human being where|the unhappy subject was released by death; the 
nivorous pig does not disdain to eat them with the) the connection with the brain is destroyed, be ex-|execution took effect, the reproductive virtue had 
other products of the soil he turns up with his)clusively due to the physical functions of the|been worn out. Since many of the smaller kinds 
snout. It would be contrary to the notions we/nerves, and not at all to feelings which can have|of naids frequently expose a part of their body, 
frame of the Deity, and the evidence with which) no existence apart from the mind. AA slice: cut/the rest being buried in the earth, both they and 
nature abounds of his benevolence, to suppose that) from the middle of a centipede can have no more|their enemies profit by the power of restoration of 
he endowed worms with a wonderful tenacity of power of perception than the amputated leg of a/the parts which may be bitten off.’—Owen's Lev- 
life, and placed them where they were liable in a}man. The contrary supposition would indeed re-| tures on Comparative Anatomy, Invertebrate Ani- 
singular degree to wounds and depredation, and| quire us to assume that a centipede must be com-|mu/s, p, 252. 
yet rendered them as sensitive to pain as the higher| pounded of half a hundred distinct individuals, 
order of animals. The truths of physiology and! every one of which possessed a separate conscious- 
the researches of naturalists confirm the conclusion| ness. The consequences involved in the notion 
from the general dispensations of Providence. seem not to have struck many intelligent persons, 
The writhings of the worm are apt to be taken| who fancied that, when the bits of an eel which 
by the casual observer as the measure of its agony,| was skinned and disembowelled, as well as divided 
but movements are an uncertain indication of suf-|into a score or more pieces, jumped from the fry- 
fering. In the diseases which affect the spine of|ing-pan, it was the intolerable agony of being|sideration and thoughtfulness which abound in the 
man, the part of the body which has lost its com-| grilled which prompted the act. 


iven Southey] Bible. A glance at the true meaning of the pas- 
munication with the brain, and by consequence its|enumerates among the cruelties of the kitchen,|sage removes the difficulty. We are to take no 
feeling and power of voluntary action, is never- 


that we cook carp, which, he says, “ after having] anxious, distressing thoughts respecting our future 
theless capable of convulsive and unconscious) been scaled and gutted, will sometimes leap out of|temporal wants. We are not to distress ourselves 
movements, for these can be carried on through | 


the stew-pan.” by anxiously asking, what shall we eat? or what 
the sole agency of the nerves and spinal cord.| The upper portion of a worm which has been/shall we drink? or wherewithal shall we be clothed? 


What is necessary for the purpose is a nerve of| chopped in two, is still, however, under the govern-| Our heavenly Father knoweth that we have need 
sensation to run from the skin to the spine, and a| ment of its brain, and retains its consciousness.|of these things, and will provide us with them if we 
nerve of motion to extend from the spine to the/ Nevertheless a considerable step has been made in| follow his directions. The obedient child obeys the 
muscles. ‘Then when the nerve of sensation is ir-| the argument when it is shown that the degree of| directions of bis earthly parent, and looks to him 
ritated, the impression is conveyed to the spinal) feeling is not to be judged by the amount of the] for food and clothing. He has confidence that his 
cord, and thence to the nerve of motion, which) motion. This fact established, there is nothing to| father will supply his wants. When told to go and 
compels the muscles to contract. But though the|interfere with the inference that the perceiving|labour in the cornfield, he does not spend a part 
patient sees the motions, he can neither feel nor| power, of whatever kind, will be small in propor-|of his time and of his energies in indulging anxious 
control them in extreme cases, and has no more) tion to the want of development in the nervous or-| thoughts respecting the supply of his wants for the 
share in what is going on than if he were the spec-| gans of perception. Now the brain of a worm is| morrow. 

tator of it in another person. A man who was/of an exceedingly humble kind, consisting of two} Now our heavenly Father has work for every 
asked by John Hunter whether he felt the irrita-| small cephalic lobes, which are wanting in all the|one of his children; He says to every one, “Ga 
tion which was agitating his limbs, replied, “ No,| parts and attributes which distinguish the higher|work to-day in my vineyard.” He appoints to 
sir, but you see my legs do.” Dr. Carpenter who/ classes of animals. Were there no other indica-|every one his own work; He promises to every 
records the circumstance, quotes instances in which tion, the physiologist would at once determine that|man his wages. Bread shall be given him; his 
the loss of sensibility was incomplete, when the|its conduct when wounded did not announce the|water shall be sure, and no good thing will be 
stimulus of which the patient was unconscious ex-| same excess of pain a3 would give rise to similar| withheld from them that walk uprightly. He that 
tited more violent contractions than the stimulus of) contortions in man, especially when it is considered | spared not his own Son, but freely gave him up for 
which the effects could penetrate to the brain. A/|that the twisting motion is natural to the worm,|us all, how shall he not with him freely give us 
feather passed lightly over the instep, though un-| and is excited by the gentlest touch. The further| all things? 

felt, gave rise to jerks in the limb which far ex-|results which ensue from the injuries, appear to| By his promises and his reasonings, God is 
teeded in vehemence the movements produced by|complete the proof that the writhings are stimu-| pledged to supply the wants of those who do his 
pricking and pinching, which were sufficiently acute|lated by an amount of fecling very far short of| work, and put their trust in him. We are to give 
to be perceived by the subject of the experiment.) the intolerable anguish they might lead us to infer.| our whole attention to present duty, and commit 
The cognizance which the mind had of the greater} * * * ® ° * the future to the care of God. He will never see 
irritation probably enabled it to exercise a con-| No more authoritative account can be given of|the righteous forsaken; He is able and willing to 
straining control which was wanting when the ap-|the process [by which a dissevered worm is made|supply all their wants; He may not give them all 
plication to the skin was too slight to be felt; but| whole] than that which is contained in the lectures|that they think they ought to have, but he will 
whatever be the explanation, the fact is undoubted,| of Professor Owen on “Comparative Anatomy,”|give them all that infinite love, guided by infinite 
that the very absence of feeling may cause an ag-|a work surprising both for its range and its origin-| wisdom, shall think they ought to have. 

gravation of muscular convulsions. This pheno-|ality, though it is only one of the many titles te} An aged man was met by one whom he had 
Menon in man, of whose sensations we can obtain|/fame which have long placed our distinguished |not seen since their first entrance upon the active 
‘certain knowledge, is a key to many of the ner-/countryman at the head of his own vast and mag-| duties of life. He was asked if he had secured a 
Yous motions of brutes. The body, says Doctor| nificent department of science. competency. His reply was, “I have.” 

Kirkes, of a decapitated lizard will writhe when the| “A worm cut in two was found to reproduce the} “ Have you a farm ?” 





























(To be continued.) 












The Lord Will Provide. 

To a careless reader, the expression, “Take no 
thought for the morrow,” is a very strange one. 
It seems to be at variance with a large portion of 
the Bible; it seems to contradict the calls to con- 
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THE FRIEND. 
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“T have not.” 

“ What investments have you made?” 

“None. I have brought up a large family. My 
children are all doing well. I have one son in the 
ministry.” : 

“You look to your children to support you, 
then?” 

“T trust they will always be ready to help me, 
if I should need their help. I have no fear of com- 
ing to want; I serve a Master that never lets his 
servants want anything that is really good for 
them.” 

The aged disciple had provided for the future 
more surely than he could have done by any in- 
vestments, even if it had been in his power to pos- 
sess himself of lands or stock. It is in the power 
of every christian to make the same provision. 

In like manner preparations can be made for 
future trials. They are not the result of chance; 
they will come when God sees fit to send them. 
We cannot avoid them, any more than we can 
avoid death ; but we can always be prepared for 
them. If we are always at the post of duty, they 
cannot take us at a disadvantage. We have al- 


ways at hand the promise, ‘ As thy days, so shall 
thy strength be.”—V. Y. Observer. 


For “ The Friend.’ 
Christopher Story. 
After his return from Scotland, he had it on his 


but for the sake of others.” This relieved him 
greatly, and he was helped on his way, for which 
he says, “the Lord shall have the praise.” It 
shows in some degree the humiliating plunges 
which the careful minister of Christ has to expe- 
rience, to keep him little in his own sight, and 
watchful, depending on the Lord for help; and 
also it proves his Master's unfailing regard for his 
poor servants, supplying them with comfort both 
instrumentally and by the immediate consolations 
of bis Holy Spirit. 

Taking meetings on the way, he came to Swarth- 
more on Seventh-day, and was at their meeting on 
First-day, where were George and Margaret Fox 
and four of her daughters, all very loving and 
kind. When they were parting, George exhorted 
him to keep to the Grace, and he would grow. 
He returned home, having some meetings on the 
way, and remained there through the winter. 
As the Yearly Meeting held in London approach- 
ed, he felt drawn to attend it, but supposing there 
were many ancient Friends in the county, bet- 
ter qualified, he was unwilling to speak of it. 
At the county meeting, which was of the nature of 
a Quarterly Meeting, but held oftener, inquiry was 
made of all the particular meetings, who intended 
to go to the Yearly Meeting, and none replied but 
John Banks. When the meeting was near over, 
and he perceived that Friends were desirous that 
another at least should go, he got a Friend to tell 


mind to visit George Fox at Swarthmore, whom) J. Banks if he would accept him for companion, 


he had never seen. When the time for setting out 
drew near, it came before him to attend meetings 
in Westmoreland and in the dales of Yorkshire, 
and he and his companion found much openness 
among Friends. In Wensleydale meeting there 
was such brokenness, that on saying a little, he sat 
down in silence, and after a time it opened on his 
mind to speak of the Lord’s appearance to the 
prophet, not in the earthquake, nor in the rushing 
wind, but in the still small yoice. From thence 
they went to Swaledale, and though he witnessed 
the Lord’s comfortable presence and life, he was 
under much exercise, and did not know the cause. 
He thought he had missed his way in coming into 
those parts, and that if he did not grow more easy, 
he would return home; and being at a Friend’s 
house, he walked out into the fields before meet- 
ing, and through inexperience was much cast down 
in his mind. Richard Robeson, a weighty ancient 


Friend, coming to the house, and having been at} 


their meeting the day before, he began to fear he 
had something against him; for he had come on 
foot six miles, which he had not done for several 
years. He resolved that whatever he might have 


to say to him, he would take it well, and would| 


say but little if he could help it. ‘The meeting be- 
ing gathered, Christopher could not easily forbear 
saying what opened upon his mind, in the spring 
of love, and then Richard appeared and confirmed 
what he had said, and was, with other Friends, 
loving and kind. After all this, when they were 
parted, he was again brought under exercise as 
much as before, and being Sixth-day, they intend- 


ed to go to Masham meeting on First-day, but on| dwelt. 


the way he concluded, if he was not more easy, he 
would appoint no more meetings, but would yo 
home. On sitting down in the meeting, he found 
the Lord was near, to supply those who placed 
their dependence upon him; and when he had de- 
livered what was on his mind, Robert Lodge said 
on this wise :—“ It is now as it was in the days of 
old, when the priests of God went mourning be- 
tween the porch and the altar, not because of their 
sins, but becayse of the sins of the people; and 
now many are made to go mourning between meet- 
ing and meeting, not for anything they have done, 


| he would offer his services to the meeting; he told 


Christopher if he had a desire to go, he was satis- 
fied he should accompany him, but would not draw 
him. They had several meetings on their way to 
London, in which John Banks had good service, 
and he was well satisfied with this experienced 
Friend's company. This Yearly Meeting was held 
in 1679, and was the first Christopher attended. He 
says, “it was a good and glorious meeting to me, 
and many more, who were wet plentifully with the 
\dew of heaven. That which confirmed us the 





| 


|more was, to see the aged and the young keep theur 
places in humility, endued with heavenly wisdom, 
that nothing which tended to strife and contention 
could appear without rebuke, in order that love, 
junity and concord might be maintained in the 
churches of Christ; after the meeting was over, 
Friends parted in great love and unity.” They 
| had a decided testimony against divisions and rup- 
tures among Friends at that day, and laboured 


| peace, as the primitive church did in the Apostles’ 
days. It was among the bitterest afflictions the 
early Friends endured, to see parties rising to 
| divide and throw into confusion the newly forming 
Society. 

Christopher Story and J. Banks went towards 
Bristol and had many good mectings, and on their 
return to Cumberland, calling at Swarthmore, he 
says, “We had George Fox’s company, who in- 
quired of affairs among Friends, and of our tra- 
|velling from place to place where the separatists 
[They were the party who left the Society 
with Wilkinson and Story, in consequence of their 
dissatisfaction with the discipline.] John Banks 
gave him a full account, and of what openness 
there was in places where we came, to hear Truth’s 
testimony declared.” Jn 1682, he visited some 
parts of the west of Yorkshire, in which persecu- 
|tion was carrying on, and hearing that Friends in 


j 


| Dent had suffered much, he felt some hesitation in 


going there, lest he might increase their sufferings ; 
but not being able to feel peace without it, he con- 
cluded to go, though he and his companion were 
told they might expect a prison, as a warrant was 





abroad signed by several justices to apprehend 
strangers they found preaching in Friends’ meet. 
ings, upon suspicion of being Jesuits. When 
came into the Dale, Friends and others were goi 
to meeting, and they told them they were come in 
love to visit them, but it was with some concern 
lest they should be fined on their account; but they 
answered, there was nothing in that, for they were 
fined already more than they had goods to pay 
with. They went to the meeting, and after some 
time his companion stood up and had good serviee, 
but before he had finished, several constables came 
in and commanded him to go with them. Of this 
he took but little notice, and some Friends pre. 
vailed with them to forbear a little, and they went 
out awhile, but came in again and ordered him to 
go with them by virtue of the said warrant. After 
some discourse they dismissed him on promise of 
two Friends that he would meet them at Dent town 
next morning. Friends continued the meeting until 
they were ready to part, having had a good oppor- 
tunity. Several were reached and tendered, and 
Ann Knowles was convinced and continued an 
honest Friend. This must have been a cheering 
reward for their faithfulness. 
For “The Friend.” 

The Californian Woodpecker. 

“ Cassins’ Birds of America” contains an inte- 
resting account of this curious bird, portions of 
which we extract as follows :— 

“Several species of woodpeckers have had 
ascribed to them the habit of accumulating stores 
of provisions in anticipation of the approach of 
winter, but we have no knowledge of this being 
done by any American species, except that now 
before us. For it we can claim this degree of in- 
stinctive prudence on undoubted evidence, and 
shall have the pleasure, in the present article, of 
laying before our readers an account of it, which 
is not only a remarkable illustration of instinct, 
but shows a singular method of mechanical pre- 
paration and management. 

“ Our valued friends John G. Bell of New York, 
jand Dr. A. L. Heerman of Philadelphia, both of 
whom have made extended visits to California for 
the purpose of investigating its natural history, 
found this woodpecker very abundant in all the 
parts of that country which either of them visited. 

“The former gentleman has had the kindness to 
inform us that he considers it by far the most ex- 


‘fervently to maintain unbroken the love of the|tensively diffused and common woodpecker of that 
brethren and the unity of the spirit in the bond of} country. 


He represents it as somewhat disposed 
to gregariousness in its habits, and has frequently 
seen individuals on the same tree so numerous and 
so close together, that several might have been 
killed at a single discharge. According to J. G. 
Bell, its note very considerably resembles that of 
the red-headed woodpecker, which it much resem- 
bles also in flight and other general characters. 
* * * ‘The account given by Dr. Heerman of 
this bird is of a highly interesting character, and 
he has identified, for the first time, the species of 
woodpecker, of which, previously nothing could be 
made out from the statements of travellers respect- 
ing a bird which possessed the provident and curi- 
ous instinct of storing away a supply of food for 
the winter in holes made for that purpose in the 
bark of trees. His remarks are in his “ Notes on 
the Birds of California observed during a residence 
of three years in that country,” published in the 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, vol. 2, page 270, from which we 
transcribe the following :— 

“<¢ This is the noisiest and most abundant of the 
woodpeckers of California, Perched on the top- 
most branch of a tree, it darts suddenly into the 
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air in pursuit of an insect, and having secured its 
object, soon again returns to the same place, only 
to renew this manoeuvre in a few moments. In the 
fall season this species is busily engaged in digging 
small holes in the bark of the pines and oaks, to 
receive acorns, one of which is placed in each hole, 
and is so tightly fitted or driven in, that it is with 
difficulty extracted. Thus the bark of a large 
pine, forty or fifty feet high, will present the ap- 
pearance of being closely studded with brass-nails, 
the heads only being visible. These acorns are 
thus stored in large quantities, and serve not only 
the woodpecker during the winter season, but are 
trespassed on by the jays, mice and squirrels. 

“The nest of this bird is dug out in the body 
of a tree, and is from six inches to two feet in 
depth. The eggs, four or five in number, are pure 
white.’”” 

The following graphic and intelligent account, 
to the same purpose, is from Kelly’s Excursion to 
California, and is evidently from the pen of an ex- 
cellent observer and an agreeable writer :— 

“In stripping off the bark of this tree, I ob- 
served it to be perforated with holes, larger than 
those which a musket ball would make, shaped 
with the most accurate precision, as if bored under 
the guidance of a rule and compass, and many of 
them filled most neatly with acorns. Earlier in 
the season I had remarked such holes in most of 
all the softer timber, but imagining that they were 
caused by wood insects, I did not stop to examine 
or inquire, but now finding them studded with 
acorns, firmly fixed in, which I knew could not 
have been driven there by the wind, I sought for 
an explanation, which was practically given me by 
Captain S ’s pointing out a flock of wood- 
peckers, busily and noisily employed in the provi- 
dent task of securing the winter’s provision. For 
it appears that this sagacious bird is not all the 
time thriftlessly engaged in ‘tapping the hollow 
beech tree” for the mere idle purpose of empty 
sound, but spends its summer season in picking 
these holes, in which it lays its stores of food for 
the winter, where the elements can neither affect 
nor place it beyond their reach, and it is regarded 
as a sure omen that the snowy period is approach- 
ing when these birds commence stowing away their 
acorns, which otherwise might be covered by its 
fall. I frequently have paused from my chopping, 
to watch them in the neighbourhood, with the 
acorns in their bills, half clawing, half flying 
around the tree, and have admired the adroitness 
with which they tried it at different holes, until 
they found one of its exact calibre; when insert- 
ing the pointed end, they tapped it home most art- 
i tically with the beak, and flew down for another. 

“But the natural instinct of this bird is even 
more remarkable in the choice of the nuts, which 
are invariably found to be sound, whereas it is an 
utter impossibility in selecting them for roasting, 
to pick up a batch that will not have a large por- 
tion of them unfit for use, the most smooth and 
polished, frequently containing a large grub gene- 
rated within. Even the wily Digger Indian, with 
all his craft and experience, is unable to arrive at 
anything like an unerring selection, while in a large 
bag full, that we took from the bark of our log, there 
was not one containing the slightest germ of de- 
cay. These woodpeckers never encroach on their 
packed stores until all the nuts on the surface of 
the ground are covered with snow, when they re- 
sort to those in the bark, and peck them of their 
contents, without removing the shell from the hole. 
The bark of the pine-tree, from its great thick- 
ness, and the ease of boring, is mostly sought for 
by these birds as their granary for the winter 
season.” 
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This extraordinary example of instinct is scarce-|the Indians attending, and the time for their recep- 
ly surpassed by any other which has been observed | tion being past, as we had not had time to consider 
in the animal kingdom, and it is to be hoped that)it, and the reception being matter of ceremony 
further accounts will be furnished by observers in| only, we, that is, Isaac Norris and myself, would 
the countries which it inhabits, respecting the bird | withdraw for that time. We accordingly withdrew, 
which is endowed with such interesting and unusual |and took a walk on the meadow southward of the 
habits. town, on the river side. 

This bird is not confined to California, but is} In this walk we had much discourse on the 
also said to be common in the woods on the table-|subject, in which at first Isaac Norris seemed in- 
lands of Mexico, and has been observed in the up-|clinable to permit our hats to be taken off, urging 
per part of the tera caliente. The plumage is|to this effect, that it might be said the Governor 
brilliant, a glossy greenish black predominating, | assumed no superiority ; that he was bare himself, 
and varied with red, yellow and white. Size of a|and directing us to be uncovered, was putting us 
California specimen: total length from tip of bill|only on an equality with himself. 
to end of tail, about 94 inches; wing 53; tail 3$| 1 remarked, in effect, amongst other things, we 
inches. were in the present case to be considered as the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, supposing him present, 
and either from principle or opinion, would treat 
with his haton. He had equal right to judge with 
ccomet ten Wenie ted f Philadetphi the Governor here; and to direct his hat off, would 

ROE he Seay Ng S Sea be an insult upon him. That it was a part of our 

JOHN KINSEY. instructions to be particularly careful not to suffer 

John Kinsey's Account of his Journey to Albany, |@2Y diminution of the honour or interest of our 
and the Indian Treaty there, in 1745. Province. That such an act of the Governor would 
Weninand hen gegen} be assuming over us a power he had not,—would 

In the official report of the Commissioners of be inconsistent with the dignity of the Province, and 
Pennsylvania to Governor Thomas, it is recorded what by no means we ought to accede to. That 
among the transactions of the 4th of the Tenth mo., though the Governor himself might, if here, make 
“The Indians of five of the Six united nations, ut his choice to be uncovered, yet as we were prin- 
in number about four hundred and sixty, arrived |cipled against it, and it could not be done without 
the same day ;—none of them, Senecas; it being, |CU™ Consent, to suffer it to be done by order, was 
as we were informed, a time of great sickness and oe nf By up the equality we had a right to 
mortality among them, which prevented their com-|©'"1™ = the present treaty. That we were fully 
ing.” satisfied from what we had already heard that the 

JOURNAL.—Continued. Indians were our — — it - a ae of 

October, the 5th.—A little before twelve this|° Comsequence whether we treated with them at 
morning, Joseph Murray, one of the council, came this time, or the next year, at Philadelphia. But if 
to us, and acquainted us that the Indians that day|"° did, we had a right to treat as free agents, and 
at twelve were to wait on the Governor; that it if this was denied us, it would not be for the honour 
was their first reception, only matter of ceremony, of the Province to aoe “ee Not to treat, except 
and we had notice given us to the end we might, |°” —_ ae ee a aes ae much —_ 
if we thought fit, be present. He also mentioned | 2° % the Province. That the only expedient left, 
to us, that in the Governor’s treaty with the In- “ee —— — amas on 
dians, he was to be uncovered; that our keeping). t fi cithes yhe ae conference was, we bot — 
our hats on might, by them, z. e., the Indians, be = EA, ether te _ om cut oun terms end mam 
misunderstood; and therefore he was desirous we |"°™, °F nes ob aut. : : 
might not take it amiss to be also uncovered. We Being this dey to dine with the Governor and 
agreed to wait on the Governor at the time agreed council, and others at the patroon’s, I before din- 
on, and accordingly accompanied by Joseph Mur-|"¢* took an opportunity of proposing the expedient 
ray, did so. Before the Indians came, the Governor of a "Mieton ate treaty, which he [the Governor] did 
came down stairs, [I] applied to Joseph Murray 0 oy mgr mentioned on pe ogee they 
\to be better informed of the proposal last mentioned. | 7 d h -_ 2 e commission of indian affairs, 
To which, when explained, the Governor about| = ae Seed eee Se aan ae 
that time coming in, I said in effect as follows: | oe rea aah, Sh WAS Cue a eee wT that of 
That our not pulling off our hats to the Governor, it os +e pam tegen s amen. te thie I 
was not for want of the respect due to one in his|**P he ° id be wil of any service in that affair, 
station, but from principle; that I had had the “eo oe ing: Thi ‘ ved 
honour of speaking in courts both before divers of ‘ ~ "Gov “by hie Be serene 
his predecessors,* and elsewhere, and sometimes my |"'****8° ae o Governer by bis Secretary, do- 
hat was taken off, and sometimes not, which gave siring to know at what time we should be willing 
me no kind of offence; but that the present case to confer with a committee of his council, either 
differed. There, as I was an attendant on courts alone, i. with the ca of the other colo- 
which thought it fitting to be done, they, I con-|"% *” BOW Ahivil, Smt 
ceived, bed 2 right 1s cake my hat to be taken John W Z lL, ms f th — 
off. But in the present case, either it must be John Stod a eee 
done by our own assent, or by the direction of the Se - 1W iL ’ oo 
Governor of New York. By our own assent, as we Thoms Ht me oe 
were otherwise conscientiously persuaded, at least — er ac tied 

I was, it could not be, and to be done by directions we : W Sect. 

from the Governor of New York, was allowing a Colo: 1 Ste si a 

superiority between colonies, independent of each To whi h a Reid 

other, which he had not a right toclaim in this treaty. |. ee Se ee ee ee ee 
Therefore I proposed as an expedient that he,|'™ ro "nahn We vent » message by James 

. . . . ’ . - 

the Governor, might also treat with his hat on. But Read to the Governor’s Secretary, to let him know 
* The Provinces of New York and New Jersey had|We would meet the New York counsellors at a 
both been under one Governor. quarter after ten; that we chose our first confer- 








For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
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pointed. 


We accordingly went, but the commissioners of 
the other colonies coming in, prevented our saying 


anything separately. Therefore being all met, the 
Council* let us know their appointment to confer 
with us from the Governor of New York, to know 
our sentiments, whether we were inclined to treat 
with the Indians separately, or whether the Gov- 
ernor of New York should speak jointly for the 
whole. Stoddart and others of the New England 
Commissioners were of opinion our joining in the 
treaty, and speaking, would have most weight. I 
urged that it would be of no greater weight than a 
separate speaking; that we had divers matters in 
charge which related to our own government only, 
not proper for such a genera] speech. That it 
would require much time to settle it, [the joint 
speech,] and with difficulty if at all likely to be 
agreed on. But it was urged this would be better 
judged of when the matters of which the speech 
was intended to be composed, should be read. The 
Council of New York offering the heads of that 
speech, they were agreed to be read. 

On reading it, the fourth article was found to be 
that the Six nations should be urged to demand 
satisfaction for two men killed in New England by 
Eastern Indians, and put on declaring war with 
these Indians, and told that the governments would 
support them. 

‘Lo this article I objected, that we could not join 


THE FRIEND. 


ence should be separate. The Council returned|seed that they do, and that as a consequence we|upon the heart. Remember the dear young people 
answer, they would meet us at the time we ap-|get more small potatoes and less large ones than|are not at once prepared to endure much hard 


they do, and not so good aggregate crops. 


oo. —- 


For “ The Friend.” 


and they may conclude that religion must make g 
gloomy lite, if they see experienced professors, 
always appearing to men to fast, constantly com. 


The following sentiments, written nearly a cen- |plaining of the little good effect our principles have 
tury ago, convey useful hints for any period of our|upon us. Religion is designed to make us cheer. 


Society, and rather strikingly so for the present 


state. “It is true there is an ineffectual bemoan- 
ing, and a looking the wrong way for help; but 
there is also a time and a season and a freedom 
in which we may unbosom ourselves in some de- 
gree to our intimate friends, and sometimes not 
unprofitably, deep calling unto deep. I know no 
better way than diligently to keep up the watch 
unto prayer, and to wait in simplicity for the ope- 
ration of the Spirit of Truth, to appear in its own 
way and manner, and do its present office, accord- 
ing to the present occasion, for manifold is the 
grace of God. 
what we are made sensible to be our duty, is the 
way, and the only way, for us to gather strength, 


and get the better of our many infirmities, both of 


flesh and spirit. 
use any way, to dwell too long and often on the 
contemplation of the degenerate state of our reli- 
gious Society. When this view is brought before 
us in the vision of light, it is good, it is productive 
of humbling baptism in sympathy with the op- 
pressed seed, and of strong cries for its deliver- 
ance; but if we look at this declension with the 
eye of human reason only, we may be much de- 


This, with a faithful discharge of 


It may sometimes not be of much | 


in it. That it was necessary the Legislature of|ceived, and pierce ourselves with sorrows of our 
each Province should be consulted before any such |0W2 making, as well as heat ourselves with sparks 
declaration could be made. ‘That it would be the|9% our own kindling. There may be many of 
means of drawing the war nearer to us, and be the Lord’s anointed at present hid among the stuff, 
prejudicial to the inhabitants of all the adjacent|Who, when they are in due time brought forth, will 
colonies, especially to the inhabitants on the bor-|@ppear taller by the head and shoulders in religious 
ders, [It appears from the printed report of the|Stature, than the generality of their brethren; and 
Pennsylvania Commissioners, that they urged other|™any goodly personages, who are like eldest bro- 
reasons, against this attempt to involve the Indians|thers, and heirs apparent in the family, yet are 


ful and happy in this world, and by its regulating 
| power, prepares us for a better one to come. 
For “ The Friend” 
On Selfishness. 

Selfishness is the sum and source of all crimes 
and sin. It aims at the attainment of the highest 
jhappiness by centring all our powers of doi 
| gool within ourselves, and directing upon the hap- 
piness of the individual all those capacities of min- 
\istering enjoyment which would otherwise be dif 
fused among many. And the highest happiness 
might be indeed attainable in this manner, which 
is almost the instinctive suggestion of our lower 
nature, were it not counter to the principle of the 
\Divine economy. As all other sentient beings are 
but the creatures of the breath and will of the 
Almighty, it follows that the wills and individual. 
ity of all other beings must needs be subordinated 
‘to the Supreme will. He allows no other being 
\to be self-involved or self-sufficient. He being the 
source and criginator of all others, all derivative 
‘beings must, to sustain the Divine harmony of the 
‘universe, live, each for all, and all unto the fulfil- 
‘ment of his Divine will and pleasure. 
his unchangeable ordinance that no happiness flow- 
ing from self-seeking shall be real or permanent. 
|The teachings of that revelation by which we are 
shown the only way to the highest happiness and 
‘reconciliation with him, may be comprised in that 
word, self-annihilation. Of it, the most glorious 
example was that act which was the beginning of 
the christian dispensation and the true symbol of 
that which must take place in every soul that shall 





Hence it is 


in war. Among other propositions made was, that|known by Him who sees the heart, to have for- be saved, the voluntary death of the Son of Man on 
of urging the Six nations to demand satisfaction |/etled the pre-eminence of their birth-right, and the cross. ‘The taking up of the daily cross—the 
for the murders referred to, and await the result.|Bot to merit the rank, which they are fond to as-| putting away the old man—the change of heart— 


The Massachusetts Commissioners, who had come |Sume. I ' I 
determined to involve the whole colonies in the|deavour, to get a settlement in a quiet and still |of the one idea of self-abnegation. 


Let us make it our principal care and en- 


warlike measures which their own colony had en-|habitation, taking diligent heed to ourselves that 


gaged in, objected to any change in this article.]|0“7 own hands and hearts be kept clean, and sim-|tion, we are new creatures, 


At length it was agreed we should treat separately, 
and Daniel Horsmanden, John Stoddart, Jacob 
Wendal, and were appointed to make 
an essay towards the speech to be made by the 
other colonies. I was urged to be present [at the 
framing this speech,] but conceiving it necessary 
one on the part of Pennsylvania should be prepared, 
[I devoted myself to this,] and Thomas Laurence 
agreed to attend their committee, which adjourned 
until 4 P. M. 

4 p.M.—Other affairs intervening, nothing was 
further done by the committee this day. 











* A committee of them, Joseph Murray and Daniel 
Horsmanden. 


(To be continued.) 





Potatoes— Using too much Seed—B. R. Wil- 
liams, of Coldwater, Michigan, states that he has 
been experimenting upon seed potatoes tor several 
years, and he finds that one quarter of the seed 
generally used is an improvement. From one to 
two eyes in a hill, he says, will produce more pota- 
toes, of more even size, and less subject to decay 
than any larger amount of seed. We think our 
farmers generally have been tending to the same 
theory for several years, although they have not, 
perhaps, carried it to that extent. Our English 


aud Irish farmers say that we use ‘hree times the 


ply doing, according to the best ability afforded, 
that little portion of the great work, which ap- 
pears to be our proper business; so shall we wit- 
ness that peace and tranquillity of mind, which 
cannot be enjoyed, but as our obedience keeps pace 
with knowledge, and be freed from a numberless 
train of disquietudes and perplexities, which ever 


attend a negligent or partial performance of our) 


duties; growing from strength to strength, and in- 
creasing in the increase of good. 

“ Certainly nothing is better than religion for use 
and ornament. If it be the will of the Great Dis- 
penser of the cup of life, to pour out many pros- 
perous circumstances, religion preserves in the 
moderation, and gives the best relish to the sweets ; 
if trouble and adversity be mingled in a great de- 
gree, religion supports and comforts, sweetens the 
potion and makes it salutary.” 

The simple discharge of all our religious duties 
is much preferable to many ineffectual bemoanings 
over the lapsed state of Society; yet no true Is- 
raelite can refrain from mourning over the degene- 
racy of his people. “ Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted ;” that is the mourners 
in Zion who are not living at ease, but drinking 


the cup of suffering in sympathy with the suffering | 


seed. But while it is necessary to wear the sack- 
cloth, let it be much kept out of view, and show 
the cheering influences. of heavenly light and love 





the death unto the world—are so many expressions 
When through 
grace enabled to attain this wondrous transforma- 
All things unto us 
are new and all things of God. Self is slain with- 
in us; we are ready to suffer the whole will of the 
Lord upon us, and his Divine will is become our 
own. We are thus conformed to the Divine har- 
mony and in unity with the Father, and with the 
spirits of all just men. And this unity is spoken 
of by Christ, where he says, “I am iz the Father 
and you az me and [ im you.” One will, that of 
ithe only self-originated and self-sufficient Being, 
\then reigns, as it showld, throughout the redeemed 
world of his creatures. 

And this is the divinely ordained way, the only 
|way to the attainment of happiness. How indeed 
can those who believe in the existenee of a Su- 
preme Being, the source of all lower life, imagine 
his feeble creatures attaining happiness by methods 
and inventions of their own, and in the pursuit of 
itheir own wills? But the existence of our lower 
‘natures as separate beings, implies a natural indi- 
viduality and separate free-will. He has, however, 
not left us without a Witness in the heart, to teach 
jus this way, so incomprehensible to the natural, 
unenlightened mind, of attaining happiness through 
the abnegation of that free-will and the death of 
self. 

Selfishness, on the contrary; that which seeks 
to set up within ourselves a separate eentre of the 
exercise of will and enjoyment of happiness—is 
the source of all the misery and all the sin of man. 
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By it Satan fell. He sought to find his happiness 
and exercise his will independently of the Master 





‘ For “The Friend.” limbuing their hands in the blood of another for a 
It is not agreeable nor generally advisable, to|slight offence, and condemn in unmeasured terms 


of life, “ to make himself equal with God,” and admit into “ ‘The Friend,” criticisms on articles|those who recklessly avenge their own supposed in- 


thus fell from the Divine harmony and from hap- 
iness. 

Self-seeking is the origin of all the forms of 
wrong-doing and sin. There is no crime that may 
not be traced to it, immediately or ultimately. A 
form of selfishness very pleasing and specious to 
contemplate, is that which often gives rise to extra- 
ordinary energy and enterprise in business. “ If 
any provide not for his own house,” saith the apos- 
tle, “he is worse than an infidel.” But, that la- 
bour for the meat which perisheth, or the material 
blessings of this life, more than to the extent so 
limited, is honourable in the Divine sight, is plainly 
contradicted by such labour being made the penal- 
ty of Adam’s transgression and the mark of his 
fall. We often hear quoted by those who admire 
the material activity of the present day, the ex- 
pressions “the divinity of labour,” and the ancient 
apophthegm “ Laborare est orare,” “ to labour is 
topray.” But these expressions are strangely mis- 
applied to ordinary labour. Labour for the good 
of others and the glory of God, (not labour to 
build up material prosperity and accumulate about 
us the luxuries of life,) such labour was what was 
contemplated by the ancient author of the saying, 
and to labour in that sense is indeed to pray. But 
that labour which seeks to grasp unto oneself the 
good things of this life, the rewards of its ambi- 
tious, to achieve what is called an “ enviable” posi- 
tion among our fellow-men, at the expense, as it 
always must, directly or indirectly, be, of those 
who, being gifted with less business capacity or op- 
portunities, are hindered by our monopolizing ef 
forts from attaining a simple and moderate com- 
petency, if such labour as this be prayer at all, it 
is, as being an appeal to the selfishness of our na- 
ture, only one step removed from prayer to the au- 
thor of evil. 

Of all the manifestations of selfishness— all 
being sins—the most offensive in the Divine sight 
may be inferred to be pride, the pre-eminent dis- 
tinction of fallen angels, especially that pride which 
is the worst, as being the most unbecoming to a 
being who of himself is but lost, spiritual pride. 
Yet there are few sins more apt to beset those 
whose wills have not been wholly surrendered, yet 
who have once known something of religion, and, 
it may be, taken up the cross as to the outward. 
It was this that in the Pharisees of old, crucified 
the Lord of life, and by it many are now crucify- 
ing him in their hearts, where he once reigned in 
part. It is and always has been the grievous and 
eminent sin of highly professing bodies of Chris- 
tians, bearing as its bitter fruit, assumption; a sit- 
ting in the judgment-seat over others, instead of 
over our own hearts; uncharitable judging and 
evil speaking, and easiness and false security as to 
our own religious state. Such a prevalent pride 
and false security speedily brings on the fatal Lao- 
dicean lethargy; and that community in which are 
apparent these symptoms of a state so repugnant 
to that which is pleasing in the Divine sight, may 
well heed the solemn warning addressed to that 
“lukewarm” church, “ Because thou sayest I am 
rich and increased with goods, and have need of 
nothing ; and knowest not that thou art wretched 





which have appeared with the editoria] sanction, |juries, instead of abiding the protection and judg- 
but we think the “ Reverie on a gold-dollar” must|ment of the law; proclaim in the legislative halls, 
have been accepted on the faith of former very|or sow broadcast over the land through the public 
agreeable and unexceptionable articles from the|journals, high-wrought and probably false state- 
same pen, without much examination. ments of insults offered, or acts of aggression per- 

It seems to be an imitation of the manner of|petrated, in language intended to grate most harsh- 
some of the “Old Humphrey” sketches, many of|ly on national pride, and with comments calculated 
which were very racy and graceful, and the train|to stimulate most deeply the fierce passions of the 
of thought seemed often to arise naturally from) multitude, for the purpose of preparing them to 
some little incident or scene in nature, but even|disregard the injustice and the horrors of war, and 
they are sometimes far-fetched and over-wrought, | blindly rush into its savage and maddening conflicts. 
and savour of affectation. Though we may “read| We have sad evidence of this at the present time. 
sermons from stones,” I think it requires care} ‘There appears to have been several instances of 
lest we overstep the bounds of good taste; and| American vessels being visited by officers from the 
we should never forget the reverence which is| English war-steamers, stationed around Cuba for 
becoming when speaking of holy things; and I|the purpose of intercepting the many slavers that 
fear the author of the remarks “on a gold-dollar” are so frequently landing their wretched cargoes 
has not sufficiently borne these things in mind,|on the shores of that island; and in some instances 
when speaking of some of the points she has dilated|the subordinates may have acted with rudeness 
on. But the part which struck me most unpleasantly,|and impertinence; and as the right of visitation 
is the following paragraph, “With a deepening fear|and search has always been refused to Great Bri- 
and uwe do 1 note the ‘1’ within the wreath; for|tain by the United States Government, and as the 
nothing is so small but that it may draw the 7e-|course pursued violates national rights as well as 
verent mind to the omniscient and omnipresent] wounds the national pride, the matter justly claims 
One, in whom is united our Creator and Judge,|the temperate interference of the government. 
our Redeemer and our Comforter:” thus asso-} There is, however, no reasonable ground to doubt 
ciating this mere numerical mark with the awful|that several of the accounts given by captains, of 
mystery of the Godhead, in a manner which seems] their vessels having been fired into, stopped on the 
almost like punning on solemn things, and grates|high seas, and searched, are either altogether un- 
on the sense of true reverence, which should ever|true or greatly exaggerated; but supposing them 
be present in contemplating or speaking of these|to be true, how unbecoming a christian people; 
mysteries. We hope that hereafter the author|how opposed to the dictates of sound reason, and 
will more carefully consider how far he or she may|inconsistent with the dignity of a truly brave and 
be under a feeling of true concern when treating of| high minded people, to allow such a cause to chafe 
such serious subjects, and then the really attractive|them into inflammatory declamations or acts of 
style in which they are adorned, and such good/retaliation, which are likely, if not intended, to 
matter as has previously been received from the} bring them into deadly conflict with a nation more 
same pen, will, 1 doubt not, always be acceptable|nearly allied to them by a common origin and 
to the readers of the Journal. identity of religious and political principles than 
any other on the globe. Have we yet risen so lit- 
tle above the degraded intellectual development of 
savages, that we must refer such a cause of dis- 
agreement to the arbitrament of brute force, aided 
by the murderous machinery which a perverted 
ingenuity has devised for the destruction of human 
lite? Men professing to be statesmen, and in whose 
hands the welfare of the country is temporarily in- 
trusted, instead of seeking to allay the evil pas- 
sions of the people, and to obtain explanation 
and redress in a spirit and manner becoming 
Christians and true patriots, make a display of ir- 
ritability and h ughty defiance, which betrays a 
disposition to seek for occasion of offence, and a 
degrading propensity to pursue a barbarous re- 
venge for insignificant injuries. 

It is to be hoped that the sober sense of the 
people will prevent their seconding these deplora- 
ble attempts to involve them in the incalculable 
evils of a war. It is much easier to rectify a 
wrong and secure even-handed justice before enter- 
ing into deadly strife, than after the worst passions 
of the human heart have been stirred up and in- 
flamed by the bloodshed and rapine attendant on 
national contests. Especially should all who are 
desirous for the increase of the government of the 
Prince of Peace, set their faces against everything 











































Emblem of Heaven.—O what cheerfulness, 
strength, and pleasure did the primitive christians 
reap from the unity of their hearts in the way and 
worship of God! Next to the delight of immediate 
communion with God himself, there is none like 
that which arises from the harmonious exercise of 
the graces of the saints in their mutual duties and 
communion one with another. How are their spi- 
rits delighted and refreshed by it! What a lively 
emblem is there of heaven! The courts of princes 
afford no such delights.— Flavel. 
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To those who are sincerely desirous for the wel- 
fare of their fellow-creatures, and are willing to 
hope that the truths of the religion of Christ are 
gradually extending their influence over the minds 
of men, it is cause for sorrow and disappointment 
to observe the tone assumed by the press, almost 
throughout the country, in relation to the alleged 
“ outrages” of the British cruisers in the Gulf of 
Mexico; and the manner in which most of the 
Senators at Washington have treated the subject. 








and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked: I|It is astonishing how men of common sense and|intended to produce a state of feeling altogether 
counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire,|the common feelings of humanity can speak and|repugnant to that government, and strive to bring 
that thou mayest be rich; and white raiment that| write in relation to involving two countries in war,|the nation to act in accordance with the religion it 
thou mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy|as thouzh its crimes and its miseries were nothing| professes to believe, the principles and precepts of 
nakedness do not appear, and anoint thine eyes|in comparison with an affront, supposed or real, to|which lead out of all anger, malice and evil sur- 
With eye-salve that thou mayest see. As many as|the national flag. Men who profess to be followers] misings, and by bringing the heart into the meek 
I love, I rebuke and chasten ; be zealous therefore |of the meek, the gentle, the long-suffering, the|and forgiving spirit of Christ, give ability to for- 
and repent.” M. |merciful Lamb of God, who would shrink from|give our enemies, to do good to those who despite- 


























fully use us, and thus ensures glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, and good-will to men. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Fifth mo. 15th. 

On the 14th, in the House of Lords, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury moved his vote of censure upon the government for 
their despatch to the Governor-General of India, touch- 
ing the proclamation to the people of Oude. After de- 
bate the resolutions of censure were defeated, the vote 
being 158 for, and 167 against them. The debate on the 
same question was progressing in the House of Com- 
mons, where, it is expected, the vote of censure would 
pass, and, in consequence, the Derby Ministry tender 
their resignations. 

Layard, the distinguished traveller, had addressed a 
large and influential meeting in London on the affairs of 
India, whence he had just returned. He argued that the 
cause of the mutiny was misgovernment. The Bombay 
mail of Fourth month 24th, had been telegraphed from 
Alexandria. The Commander-in-Chief was about start- 
ing for Rohilcund. The movements of Nena Sahib still 
occasioned much anxiety. He had a strong body of 
cavalry, and 25,000 Sepoys, besides an armed rabble. 
Gen. Rose remained at Shansi, and it was reported that 
large bodies of the rebels were advancing upon him. 
The Nepaul frontier was threatened by them. The Pun- 
jaub and Scinde remained quiet. 

The British government has granted a steamer to act 
as a tender to the U.S. frigate Niagara, in place of the 
Susquehanna, during the laying of the telegraph cable. 
The electricians were still making experiments with a 
view of testing whether the line would work satisfac- 
torily through the whole length of the cable,—a matter 
still involved in some doubt. 

The Liverpool cotton market was steady at previous 
quotations. The Manchester advices were favourable, 
and cotton goods were firm. Breadstuffs dull and de- 
clining. Consols, 97}. 

The weather in France had been unseasonable, snow 
in large quantities having fallen in some places. The 
Plenipotentiaries to the Congress of the great Powers 
were assembling in Paris. The Conference was to open 
on the 22d ult. The chief matter to be decided was the 
settlement of a government for the Principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. 

The Paris Moniteur says, that in consequence of the 
threatened invasion of Montenegro by Turkey, the French 
government had invited the co-operation of England to 
prevent the threatened hostilities. A battle has already 
taken place between the Turks and Montenegrins at 
Grahova, with a serious loss to the latter. Grahova was 
subsequently burned by the inhabitants. 

Letters say that agrarian disturbances in Russia are 
much more general than is supposed, and that in some 
cases the leaders of the refractory serfs have been seized. 
The agitation is exclusively directed against the noble 
landed proprietors. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.—Guatemala papers to Fourth 
mo. 18th state, that the cholera has again broken out 
with great violence in various parts of the Republic, and 
has proved more fatal than formerly. The new coffee 
plantations were thriving; the produce of sugar had 
trebled, and the export of wool had doubled during the 
past year. The cochineal crop promised to be a very 
large one, but it would be seriously reduced in conse- 
quence of the cholera. The country was tranquil. On 
the 25th of Fourth month, Col. Kinney with a party of 
armed men hauled down the Mosquito flag at Greytown, 
and raised in its stead the Nicaraguan colours. Capt. 
Kennedy, of the U.S. ship of war Jamestown, was im- 
mediately appealed to by the citizens for redress, and 
as it appeared that Kinney had no authority from the 
Nicaraguan government for his proceedings, he and his 
band were taken prisoners by the Jamestown, and sent 
in the British steamer to Aspinwall. Costa Rica papers 
to Fifth mo. Ist, state that President Mora had issued a 
proclamation deferring the annual sessions of the Legis- 
lature until the Eighth month. An envoy from France 
to the Central American Republics had been treated with 
great respect in Costa Rica. It appears to be one part 
of the mission of the envoy to recommend the consolida- 
tion of all the Central American States under a Federal 
Government. With this view he was to visit all the States. 
Through his influence the President of Nicaragua has 
been induced to withhold his assent from the treaty re- 
cently made with the United States. The boundary dis- 
pute between Costa Rica and Nicaragua has been settled 
to the satisfaction of both States. 

UNITED STATES. — Congress.—After debate on the 
Homestead bill in the Senate, it was decided, by a vote 
of 30 to 21, to postpone its further consideration until 
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next year. Bills have passed the Senate providing for 
the improvement of the harbour of Chicago, the improve- 
ment of the mouth of Milwaukie river, &c. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the Senate submitted a re- 
port and resolutions on the subject of British aggressions 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The committee unanimously 
condemn the acts of aggression in the most pointed man- 
ner, and utterly deny the doctrine of maritime visit upon 
which they are sustained. They also declare that the 
occasion calls for the final disposition by the two govern- 
ments, of this subject, in such a manner as will preclude, 
hereafter, the recurrence of similar proceedings. In the 
discussion which ensued, the sentiments of the commit- 
tee were responded to by the members from all sections, 
and the conduct of the President in sending a naval 
force into the infested waters with orders “ to protect all 
vessels of the United States on the high seas from search 
or detention, by the vessels of war of any other nation,” 
was approved. Henry B. Anthony has been elected, by 
the Rhode Island Legislature, a member of the U.S. 
Senate, for six years from the 4th of Third month next. 
The House of Representatives has passed the post-office, 
navy, army, and ocean mail steamship appropriation 
bills, also a long list of private bills. The army bill has 
appropriations to the amount of $16,500,000, the mail 
steamship bill $1,500,000. The Select Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the expenditure of money, for the 
purpose of influencing the passage of the tariff act of 
1857, have at last sent in their report. They state that 
the evidence has satisfied them that a certain agent, Wol- 
cott, was sent to Washington, and authorized to pledge 
any amount of money, and to use any means, however cor- 
rupt, to insure the passage of the act. They were not 
able to ascertain that any members of Congress had re- 
ceived money from this man, and have very little doubt, 
that he has retained nearly all of the large sums with 
which he was entrusted by the manufacturers, or their 
agents, and has applied it to his own purposes. Wolcott 
appears to have received in all about $100,000.—A des- 
patch from Washington, on the 31st ult., states that a 
special messenger had been despatched that day by Lord 
Napier, the British Minister, with instructions to the Bri- 
tish Admiral, in command of the North American fleet, 
which are to be delivered to him wherever he may be 
found. The messenger will proceed first to Halifax. 
California.—The last arrival at New York, from As- 
pinwall, brought San Francisco dates of Fifth mo. 7th, 
and $1,575,991 in gold. The Legislature adjourned on 
the 26th of Fourth month, after enacting a number of 
important laws.—Col. Fremont arrived in Bear Valley, 
Mariposa county, on the 16th ult., and was warmly wel- 
comed.—Numerous deaths from violence had occurred 
in various parts of the State.—The stage from Nevada 
to Sacramento was stopped by six armed robbers, and 
$21,000 in gold taken from it.—There was much excite- 
ment in the valleys of Plumas county, on account of ap- 
prehended hostilities with the Indians. It is said, the 
Indians had been much abused by some of the whites.— 
An exploring vessel from San Francisco is said to have 
discovered a valuable guano island, between the Sand- 
wich and Ladrone Islands. Arrangements were being 
made to send several vessels to load.—Ripe strawberries, 
new potatoes, green peas, &c., were in the markets.—The 
news from the Frazer river mines continued to be of an 
exciting character. Great numbers of people are on their 
way to the region. Many affirm that a gold district 
equally rich and extensive with California, exists along 
the Cascade range in Washington territory, as well as in 
the British possessions. These mountains are a conti- 
nuation of the Sierra Nevada in California.—A party of 
men had arrived at San Bernandino from Salt Lake. 
They report that Brigham Young had issued a circular 
to all his followers, commanding them not to fight or 
oppose the army of Gen. Johnson, and that as the army 
advances, they retire from the northern to the southern 
counties. He commands his people to avoid all contact 
with the soldiers. With their wives, their little oues 
and their herds, they are ordered to vacate the Salt Lake 
country, including the city, which is to be given up to 
the use of the soldiers, who are there ordered to erect a 
military post. When the men left, the movement had 
already commenced. This altered policy of the Mormons 
is attributed to the influence of Col. Kane, who arrived 
in the territory some time previously. 
New York.—Mortality last week, 442. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 188. 
Kansas.—The Board of Commissioners appointed un- 
der the act of Congress of Fifth month 4th, convened 
and organized at Lecompton on the 24th ult. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to propose the programme 
for conducting the election provided for by the Kansas 
bill, to report at the next meeting, to take place on the 
3lst ult. It was unanimously agreed that the election 


ordered by Congress shall take place on the Ist Second. 
day in Eighth month next. Conflicts between some of 
the more violent free State and pro-slavery partizans, 
have occurred, in which some lives were lost. The post- 
ponement of the land sales in Kansas until the Eleventh 
month next, has been officially announced. 

Emancipation in Missouri.—The Missouri Democ 
and the St. Louis Intelligencer have hitherto been the 
only newspaper advocates of emancipation in Missouri, 
but they are now joined by the Albany Courier, the 
Alexandria Delta, and the German paper in St. Louis 
making five Missouri journals, that contend for making 
Missouri a free State. 

The Usury Law in Pennsylvania.—Gov. Packer h 
after some hesitation, signed the usury bill passed at the 
last session of the assembly. This bill allows an indi- 
vidual to get as much interest as he can for his money, 
if the borrower is willing to pay; but if the lender re. 
sorts to legal remedies, he can only recover six per cent, 

The Lake Trade with Europe, appears to be increasing, 
Last week several vessels sailed from Detroit and Cleve- 
_ with cargoes of lumber, staves, &c., for Liverpool 

irect. 

Floods at the West.—The late heavy and long conti- 
nued rains have been disastrous along many of the west- 
ern rivers. On the Ohio there have been land slides on 
both sides, some of which carried off large fields of 
grain, and many acres of woodland. Many bridges have 
been destroyed, fences carried away, and much damage 
done in various ways. 

Ice for the Pacific—The ship Mountain Wave has sail- 
ed from Boston, with a cargo of ice, for Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Islands. Ice carts and other requisites for the de- 
livery of the article, have been also shipped on board. 

Capital Punishment Restored in Wisconsin. — Both 
houses of the Legislature of Wisconsin have passed a 
bill for the re-establishment of capital punishment for 
the crime of murder in the first degree. 


WANTED. 


A Principal Teacher for the Infant School on Wager 
street, under the care of the Association of Friends, for 
the free instruction of poor children. Services to com- 
mence, on the Ist of Ninth month. Apply to 

Jor Capsury, No. 254 Franklin street, 

Mark Batperston, No. 923 Green street, } Committee. 

IsnakEL H. Jounson, No. 334 Crown sre 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee having charge of this Institution, will 
meet there on Fourth-day, the 9th of Sixth month, at 
10 o’clock, a. M. 

The Committee on Admissions meet at 8 o’clock, on 
the same day, and the Committee on Instruction, at half- 
past 7, on Third-day evening. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the School on the 
afternoon of Seventh-day, the 5th of the month. 

Davip Roserts, Clerk. 

Fifth mo. 25th, 1858. 

Conveyances as usual will be at West Chester, on the 
artival of the cars, on Seventh and Third-days. 
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Diep, at her residence in Dubuque, Iowa, on the 25th 
of Third month, 1858, in the 31st year of her age, Sarau 
C., wife of Charles Paxson, and daughter of Joseph and 
Deborah Chambers, of New Garden, Pa. Her last illness 
was short and painful, but her friends are consoled in 
the belief, that their loss is her eternal gain. 

, at his residence in Woodbury, N. J., on the 20th 
ult., GeorGe MICKLE, in the 76th year of bis age; a 
member and elder of Woodbury Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Great was the fervency of spirit, with which 
he was clothed, that he might be thoroughly washed 
and made meet for the kingdom of heaven, an evidence 
of which being mercifully granted him, earnest were his 
desires that all the human family should comply with 
the terms of salvation, laid down in the gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, dwelling much on bis 
answer to Peter: John xiii. 8: “If I wash thee not, thou 
hast no part with me.” He reminded many who called 
to see him, that salvation was an individual work, aud 
must be witnessed in each, through the washing of re- 
generation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost. Upon 
parting with some beloved friends, the day before his 
close, he desired his love should be given “to all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Yes, to those 
also, who do not. Oh! the constraining love of Christ, 
how it carries all with it—would leave none bebind. 
Farewell, dear friends, farewell in the Lord.” “To this 
man, will I look, even to him, that is poor, and of a con- 
trite spirit, and trembleth at my word.” 





